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Eugene P. Willging 


Book of the Month Club---March Co-Selection 
(With Wescott’s Apartment in Athens) 


Wright, Richard. Black Boy. 
228p. $2.50. 


The author of Big Boy Leaves Home, Uncle Tom’s Chil- 
dren and Native Son here tells the story of his own first 
nineteen years. Now in his middle thirties, Richard 
Wright looks back at his childhood and youth in Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Tennessee, and sets down his mem- 
ories of one Negro boy’s experience with hunger and 
raggedness, harshness from relatives at home and brutali- 
ties from blacks and whites abroad; of his own reactions 
to the bleak, bitter life around him; and, above all, of his 
growing awareness of racial tension, his overmastering 
sense of unreasoning hate and capricious tyranny on the 
part of the dominant whites. 


Harper. Feb. 28, 1945. 


Born at Natchez, Mississippi, Richard at about four years 
of age goes with his father, mother and younger brother 
to live in Memphis, Tennessee. Here his father deserts 
the family, and the children come to know stark hunger. 
Their mother works, while her children rove the streets. 
Five-year-old Richard haunts a low saloon whose black 
customers find amusement in making him drunk and 
teaching him smutty sayings. His mother, at the end of 
her resources. has to put her boys in a colored orphanage, 
which Richard remembers as a loveless place of skimpy 
food and harsh discipline. His mother removes with her 
sons to Elaine, Arkansas, where her sister’s husband, Uncle 
Hoskins, is a prosperous saloon keeper. Uncle Hoskins 
is murdered by white trade rivals, and the Wrights go to 
West Helena, Arkansas, where Richard’s mother is par- 
alyzed. 


Now begins a period in which Richard is bandied about 
from relative to relative, from place to place. He lives 
with an uncle in Greenwood, Mississippi, with his grand- 


mother in Jackson. He has a year at the Seventh-Day 
Adventist school in Huntsville, Alabama. He has already 
kept short terms at several public schools and finishes his 
scholastic career (so far as the South is concerned) with 
graduation from the ninth grade of Jim Hill School at 
Jackson. Meanwhile he has worked at odd jobs—selling 
papers, traveling with a colored insurance agent, doing 
chores for a white family, being water boy in a brickyard. 


Schooling over, Richard becomes a full-time worker—a 
porter in a clothing store, employee of an optical company, 
helper in a drugstore, floor mopper in a hotel, ticket taker 
in a movie theater. 


This last job gives Richard his chance to escape from 
Jackson and his grandmother’s supervision to the larger 
opportunities of Memphis, where he hopes to earn enough 
money to go North. By defrauding the movie owner and 
by perpetrating a couple of thefts he raises, at seventeen, 
money enough for the Memphis venture. There, as helper 
in an optical plant, he saves money, and one of the white 
employees lends him a public library card which opens 
up new worlds of thought and dreams. The book ends 
with nineteen-year-old Richard leaving with his Aunt 
Maggie for Chicago, there to prepare a home for his par- 
alyzed mother and younger brother. He leaves with a 
dislike for religion gained from his grandmother’s and his 
Aunt Addie’s “religious” fanaticism, a dislike for Southern 
whites sprung from years of bitter experience of their 
overbearing antagonism, a contempt for Southern Negroes 
based on their peasant-minded servility, and a surging 
hope for a new life in the Northern land of promise. 


Mr. Wright has performed a remarkable feat in so vividly 
recapturing the moods and reactions of his early years. 
Perhaps he has succeeded too well in this, for Black Boy, 
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well written as it is, bears marks of moral and mental im- 
maturity. This accounts for its author’s naive egoism; his 
disregard of the historical background which, without 
justifying, accounts for—and in a measure excuses—anti- 
Negro prejudice; and his fondness for needlessly dragging 
verbal vulgarities and obscenities into his story. 





The last-mentioned characteristic bars Mr. Wright’s book 
from recommendation to any but mature and scholarly 
readers. Which is a pity, for, were it written with better 
observance of the reticences of decent speech, Black Boy 
could play a useful part in making the general public 
realize to what degree white discourtesy and injustice 
poison the intelligent Negro’s soul. And it is the intelli- 

: A eos OT I... ¥ 99 ; 
gent Negroes, not the traditional “Uncle Tom’s” and 
“a =mima’s”, wl d suld Negro tl I d 

unt Jemima’s”, who today mould Negro thought anc 
in a not over-distant tomorrow will lead Negro action. 


W. T. Winston, 


Richmond, Virginia 


Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America. Little Brown. 


Feb. 20, 1945. 321p. $3.00. 


This personalized account of the American teacher and 
teaching is a constructive criticism of intellectual 
“hokum”. With insight, realism, and directness Barzun 
analyzes in a delightf fully clear style the status of the 
teacher, the student, the subject matter, and the adminis- 
tration of the American college. 


Today when education is expected “to do everything the 
rest of the world leaves undone”, it is refreshing to read 
the following statement. “The advantage of ‘teaching’ is 
that in using it you must recognize—if you are in your 
sober senses—that practical limits exist. You know by 
instinct that it is impossible to ‘teach’ democracy, or citi- 
zenship or a happy married life. I do not say i these 
virtues and benefits are not somehow connected with good 
teaching. They are, but they occur as “wae olb They 
come, not from a course, but from a teacher; not from a 
curriculum, but from a human soul” (p. 9). 


The teacher, his relationship with the students, and the 
subtle ingredients which enter into the teaching and learn- 
ing process are excellently handled. The third chapter, 
“Two Minds, One Thought”, shows teaching and learn- 
ing at their best. “How To Write and Be Read” might 
well be required reading for a course in English composi- 
tion. It will amply repay careful reading ba any teacher 
or student. “How toR ead and Be Right” gives some clear 
working principles for intelligent aan Its simplicity 
makes it more useful than many volumes on “How to 
Read”. However, a Catholic will disagree strongly with 
the author’s opinion that “. . . all books are good and 
that consequently a child shoulc d be allowed to read every- 
thing he lays his hands on” (pp. 63-64). 


Through six chapters with catchy titles Barzun discusses 
the leading subjects of the college curriculum. Much of 
this has been said before him, but usually not with his 
acuteness. The chapter on the arts, “What Once Were 
Frills”, is exceptionally fine. In his “The Classics off the 
Shelf” he gives a sane cutlook on the reading of the 
classics. He is opposed to superficiality, which results 
from a passing acquaintance with numerous undigested 
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gleanings from the so-called great books. The St. John’s 
system at Annapolis merits his disapproval. 

The remaining chapters of the book are largely, though 
not entirely, taken up with the administrative side of edu- 
cation. “The Ph.D. Octopus” exposes the grinding out of 
thousands of graduates from peneee n schools during the 
past decade or two and the scramble for teachers pos- 
sessing the Ph.D. degree. Teaching ability has been a 
minor consideration in the selection of many members of 
a college faculty. Possessing a a the teacher is 
expected to enhance the academic prestige of the institu- 
tion by his scholarship. “If te< och ng,” says Barzun, “is 
unimportant and scholarship all-important, then it is 
logical to make the Ph.D. the prerequisite that it is. But 
in that case, parents and students must be reconciled to 
indifferent teaching as the rule ” (p. 202). This same 
false emphasis on the exte srnals of te aching and learning 
receives severe strictures in “Deans within Deans”. Of- 
ficials of administratively top-heavy educational institu- 
tions should ponder this chapter. 


In “Your I. Q. or Your Life” the author oversteps himself. 
Abuses have existed in the field of objective tests, but he 
seems to ignore the sound scientific work that has been 
done in testing during the pa st fifteen years. Besides, no 
reputable psychologist or educator classifies a boy for life 
or even for a particular course on the basis of a few in- 
telligence or achievement tests. 


Factualists, who accumulate “fact-for-fact’s-sake” and 

seldom think through their ar mnnte data, are sharply 
ec in “Our Nation of Highbrows”. He sums up the 
mental life of such men, “. . . "while the scholar turns 
himself into a human silo for grains of knowledge, thought 


starves in the midst of plenty” (p. 275). 


he final chapter ends on an optimistic note which is 
characteristic of most of the book. The author offers 
valuable hints for the reorganization of a well-stocked 
mind. Among other things this will require the rereading 
of old books and the thinking out again of old principles. 


This book is highly recommended for the quality of its 
content and its clear style. However, it is to be noted 
that Barzun puts himself in the class of those naturalists 
who have unlimited trust in the independence of human 
reason and the scientific method (cf. pp. 63-64; 314-315). 
Mr. Arnold Nash in the University in the Modern Mind 
“ .. bids us reorganize the life of mind around the 
dogmas of Christianity” . To this the author replies, 
“Militant Christianity was once a hope and a force which 
did inform learning and did create art and science; but 
its eternal truths are in those things and not in us. They 
can still arouse individual zeal and are so far fruitful, but 
cannot be reassumed en masse cr re-imposed from outside 
so as to unify our life” (p. 314). History, as he sees it, 
will be the great architect of intellectual unity. ‘‘Con- 
structive scholarship . . . tells us where it is that we 
live, whence we have come, and what we must now at- 
tend to. It is the nation or the world becoming aware of 
itself in an explicit form paralleling those of art and re- 
ligion” (p. 315). But the Catholic knows that the prin- 
cipal source of unified knowledge and the vivifying 
principle of constructive scholarship is human reason 
illumined by a living faith in the revealed word of God. 


John H. Martin, S.J., 
Fordham University 
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Beveridge, William H. Full Employ 


yyment in a Free Society. 
Norton. Feb. 26, 1945. 429p. $3. 


m 
75. 
Presumably Americans are almost unanimously in favor 
of full employment in a free society. But, as previous re- 
views have already indicated, not all of our citizens by any 
means are in favor of the new and extremely important 
book which bears that title. There is a deep-seated differ- 
ence of opinion in England as well as in the United States 
both as to the details of Beveridge’s program and—more 
important—as to his underlying philosophy of the State. 


The principal details of his over-all program for the 
achievement of full employment may be summarized 
briefly, if altogether inadequately, as follows: 


Beveridge, who, for lack of a better label, may be classified 
as a Keynsian economist (with equal authoritativeness in 
his own right), subscribes to the theory that the principal 
cause of unemployment is a lack of effective purchasing 
power in the hands of the masses of the people—and not, 
as a less realistic, if more respectable, body of opinion has 
long been claiming, a defective flow of purchasing power. 
To guarantee a total purchasing power sufficient to en- 
sure full employment (which, for Beveridge, means a 
permanent labor shortage, i.e., always more vacancies than 
applicants), the author proposes that the State adopt a 
new type of national budget. This budget, unlike the 
conventional type of budget in capitalist nations, would 
be all-inclusive and would estimate in advance the total 
national outlay, both public and private. 


Using this new budget as a guide, the Minister of Na- 
tional Finance would then have “to take each year one 
cardinal decision: after estimating how much, assuming 
full employment and under the taxation which he pro- 
poses, private citizens may be expected to lay out that year 
on consumption and private investment, he must propose 
for that year public outlay sufficient, with this estimated 
private outlay, to employ the whole man-power of the 
country, that is to say sufficient to make the assumption 
of full employment come true”. 


In addition to assuming the final responsibility for a suffi- 
cient steady demand for the products of industry, the 
State, according to the logic of the Beveridge program, 
would have to institute certain measures to direct this 
demand with regard to the labor available and additional 
measures to organize the labor market and to assist the 
supply of labor to move in accord with demand. 


Beveridge is disarmingly frank in anticipating the objec- 
tions of his critics. He takes the words right out of their 
mouths, as it were, by admitting that “this cardinal de- 
cision involves a break with two main principles which 
have governed the State Budgets of the past: first, the 
State expenditure should be kept down to the minimum 
necessary to meet inescapable needs; second, that State 
income and expenditure should balance each year”. He 
is even prepared to say, without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness, that the State must be ready, if need be, to spend 
more than it takes away from its citizens in taxation. 


Finally, he is at pains more than once to remind his 
public that he is not prejudging the respective merits of 
capitalism and collectivism. The substance of his over-all 
program, he says, could be carried out just as effectively 
“in a United States which remained capitalist as in a 
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Soviet Russia which was wholly collectivized or in a 
Britain which took a middle course”. 
But could it? That’s the nub of what is 
prolonged and serious controversy 3everidge’s re- 
markably rich and rewarding study. It’s a question which 
goes to the very heart of his philosophy of the State. 


ertain to be a 


Poo 


over 


Enough has already been said to indicate that Beveridge 
would grant to the State more responsibility and more 
authority in economic matters than it has ever had before 
in modern democratic nations. To summarize his posi- 
tion again: “The central proposition of this Report is that 
the responsibility of ensuring at all times outlay sufficient 
in total to employ all the available man-power in Britain 
should formally be placed by the people of Britain upon 
the State. That first and foremost is what is meant by 
adopting a national policy of full employment.” 


At the same time, however, Beveridge is just as anxious 
as the next man (and, specifically, just as anxious as the 
disciples of “free enterprise”) to safeguard our basic 
human liberties. And certainly no one could quarrel with 
either the letter or the spirit of his philosophy of the 
State—which is almost a word for word translation, if you 
will, of Pope Pius XI’s so-called “principle of subsidiarity”: 
“The underlying principle of the Report is to propose for 
the State only those things which the State alone can do 
or which it can do better than any local authority or than 
private citizens either singly or in association, and to leave 
to these other agencies that which, if they will, they can 
do as well as or better than the State.” 





One has a feeling, however, that Beveridge has not yet 
hit upon an acceptable formula for applying this prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity to the complexities of modern eco- 
nomic life. He would seem to say, for example, that the 
essence of democracy is the ability of the citizens to change 
the incumbent government without recourse to shooting. 
Even as a guarantee of political democracy this formula 
has its limitations, but it is ever so much more inadequate 
and unrealistic when applied to the field of economic 
democracy. The reviewer, for one, cannot but think that 
economic democracy (and eventually even political de- 
mocracy) is doomed in the long run unless some approxi- 
mation is made to Pius XI’s so-called “Industries and 
Professions” system—a system in which the organized 
functional groups in economic society would plan for full 
employment jointly and from the ground up, with the 
assistance of the government, to be sure, but free from its 
stifling domination. 


In conclusion, it needs to be emphasized that the fore- 
going criticism has nothing in common with the criticism 
which Beveridge is receiving and will continue to receive 
indefinitely from the spokesmen for American “free enter- 
prise”. Beveridge deserves well of thoughtful Americans 
for providing them with one of the most comprehensive 
and most provocative studies on employment ever to be 
published in the English language—and, above all, for his 
passionate appeal to Christians to end the unconscionable 
scourge of wholesale unemployment. His book is so emi- 
nently worthwhile that one would only like to see him 
improve upon it with a more realistic approach to the 
question of human freedom. 

Reverend George G. Higgins, 

Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 

Washington 5, D. C. 
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Clewes, Winston. The Violent Friends. 
tury. March 13, 1945. 226p. $2.50. 


It is an amazing fact that Jonathan Swift, who was so 
outspoken in the early eighteenth century against short- 
comings in government, political pettiness, poverty im- 
posed by economic juggling, incompetence and wilful 
stupidity in all its forms, could and did remain so secretive 
about his private life. This stubborn reticence has irri- 
tated biographers and pseudo-psychiatrists, not beyond 
words, but into a flood of publication. They have called 
him a misanthrope, unable to accept humanity at all; a 
madman, driven out of his mind by his contemplation of 
a hostile earth, or one pushed over the border of sanity 
into a magical void where he looked at the world with 
savage satisfaction; as a man of secret vices and non- 
Victorian language; as a man who occupied the post as 
Dean of St. Patrick’s in Dublin and who yet allowed 
gossip to destroy the reputation of two feminine associates 
without lifting a voice to aid them. All these interpreta- 
tions remain personal ones, born of various writers’ imagi- 
nations, and not of history. What really went on inside 
the satirist’s head and heart continues to be a mystery. 
Out of the mystery, myth and gossip, this first novel by a 
young English dramatist has woven a plausible story of 
Swift’s life in Ireland for the ten-year period following 
the death of Queen Anne in 1714. More successfully 
than most biographers and better than all the would-be 
medical students who have looked at the man, Mr. Clewes 
has succeeded in making Swift live as a man. He is 
alternately proud and pitiful, magnificent and malevolent, 
driven by personal spite and by a higher sense of injustice, 
irritable, bitter, fearful of loss of dignity, disgusted by 
filth, violent in action, dry in wit, tortured by disease and, 
above all, solitary and somewhat uncertain. There is no 
attempt to portray him as a single profile: Swift was all 
these faces and more. 


There is nothing original here except the craftsmanship, 
and that is enough. The author has been equally suc- 
cessful in sketching the other characters: Esther Van- 
homrigh, who was the Vanessa of his poems, and Esther 
Johnson, the Stella of his Journal. Whether Swift ever 
married Stella, whether they engaged in an affair or 
whether the friendship was Platonic exchange of a highly 
rationalized approach to life has never been determined 
in fact. Biographers have leaned toward one of the other 
interpretations; Mr. Clewes has them marry, and creates 
letters which explain away the secrecy. Swift did not 
want to mar Stella’s name because he was engaged in 
pamphlet production which might result in his being 
called a traitor to the realm; he married her at the time 
he did because he was afraid of the impetuousness of 
Vanessa, who was more demanding than she had once 
been as a student; secrecy was maintained because his 
private life was nobody’s business. The possibility is well 
handled. Both Stella and Vanessa are effectively drawn: 
the former as an exceptionally capable helpmate, under- 
standing of Swift’s moods, intermediary between the fac- 
tions he had to face, conversational or silent as the 
moment demanded. Vanessa is a firebrand. Disdaining 
intellectual comradeship, she has become a passionate 
woman, at once angry that she is held at arm’s length, 
and certain that her campaign will break through the 
strange armor of Swift’s chastity. The characterization is 
as accurate as actual documents reveal; the situations and 
dialogue are created with dramatic skill. 


Appleton-Cen- 


Clewes — Blunt 
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The historical background is blended successfully into the 
fiction. The period and the place were marred by Eng- 
land’s crushing economic treatment of Ireland; Marl- 
borough and the commercial Whigs were riding high in 
power; greed brought frightful injustice. The Dean, as 
Drapier, wrote his series of letters to right the situation, 
to protect the shopowner, to relieve distress, to prevent 
Isaac Newton and his clique from debasing the national 
currency. It is the author’s contention that Swift took 
his stand mainly in revenge against the Whigs for their 
dismissal of him into “exile”; this may or may not have 
been the case. It is also the author’s interpretation that 
the satire in Brobdingnag (in Gulliver’s Travels) was due 
to Stella’s scorn of his plan to become the greatest man 
of his times; that he “drew a world where men were 
benignly great and wise, but where the women were great 
only in the grossness of their imperfections”; and that the 
fourth book of his greatest work was written in complete 
disgust after Vanessa’s advances, when he wrote out his 
mood “without hope, without faith, without compassion, 
but with an icy, detailed cruelty”. It is possible, but not 
proper, so to interpret these sections. The student of the 
period might also quarrel with the limitations the author 
places on Swift’s rationalism (p. 25) and with his intima- 
tion that he did not believe in immortality (p. 91). 

The novel is marked by some expressions of vulgarity, 
accurate in their contemporaneity; these should not prove 
offensive. The discussions of marriage, created for pur- 
poses of dialogue from hints in earlier sources (particu- 
larly pp. 28, 34, 66, 128, 210), and the brazenness of 
Vanessa (p. 156) should limit the book to adult readers. 

James Edward Tobin, 
Fordham University 


Catholic Literary Foundation---February 
Selection 
Blunt, Rt. Rev. Hugh F. The Quality of Mercy: Thoughts 
+ ag Works of Mercy. Bruce. Feb. 28, 1945. 183p. 
> 2 8 


Now that war has brought into new prominence our 
obligation to the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, 
Monsignor Blunt has provided us with a series of reflec- 
tions on the history and practice of Christian almsgiving, 
in the fullest meaning of the term. Three chapters sum- 
marize the development from Old Testament origins, 
when Jewish exclusivism was still a limiting factor, 
through the Christian centuries, up to the social ency- 
clicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, with their universal out- 
look and adaptation of old principles to contemporary 
needs. The remaining fourteen chapters are each devoted 
to one of the corporal or spiritual works of mercy, which 
the author insists are the necessary flowering of full grown 
charity. While humanitarian thought regards charity and 
almsgiving as synonymous, the Christian sees them as 
cause and effect. Quotations from the Old and New 
Testaments illustrate the meaning of the works and make 
it clear why Christ stresses their practice as an indication 
of the state of the soul. To the Scripture texts are added 
some quotations from the Fathers and Doctors, along with 
numerous incidents from the lives of saints. It is rightly 
emphasized that zeal for commutative justice, unless tem- 
pered by true charity, is always in danger of degenerating 
into humanitarianism or opportunism. It is the image of 
Christ in the needy that guarantees a reward for the work, 
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while preserving the personal dignity of the one aided. 
Throughout the treatment is inspirational rather than 
scientific, as we may gather from the subtitle: Thoughts 
on the Work of Mercy. References to sources other than 
Scripture texts are not given except in a general way. 
Neither is it within the scope of the work to include a 
survey of the contemporary organization, state and prac- 
tice of Christian charities throughout the world. How- 
ever, mention is made of the foundation of numerous 
religious and lay groups doing educational and charitable 
work. Much wisdom and spiritual insight lie behind some 
of the reflections on our moral obligations, especially such 
as admonishing the sinner, instructing the ignorant and 
counselling the doubtful. 


William J. Gibbons, S.J. 


* * * 
Gilligan, Edmund. Voyage of the Golden Hind. Scrib- 
ners. March 5, 1945. 307p. $2.50. 


The Golden Hind is not only one of the last of the 
trawlers, she is one of the last of the sailing trawlers dis- 
daining the use of the non-selective net which threatens 
to ruin the fisheries. She is one of the last to depend on 
wind and baited hook and trained doryman in her pursuit 
of the vaunted cod upon whose capture the fame and 
fortunes of our Gloucester fishermen were built. But the 
Golden Hind is owned by a woman, has taken no fish for 
several trips and is about to pass from the loving control 
of the proud old Doonan family. Starting from these 
premises Edmund Gilligan has managed to invest an 
ordinary mystery-adventure story with a bit of glamor 
and excitement. 

Young Captain John Bannon went as an ordinary doryman 
on the cruise which was to settle the fate of the Golden 
Hind, a mysterious cruise since Nora had spirited five old 
salts aboard for some unknown purpose, deceiving even 
the handsome Captain Paul LeNotre to whome she was 
promised. Crew and captain are at odds over the mys- 
terious death of a doryman on the preceding cruise but 
neither John nor Nora can learn the facts of the case. 
Arriving off the coast of Nova Scotia to secure bait Nora’s 
purpose becomes clear. It is to salvage the Western Star, 
an old racing vessel, whose keel of metal will bring the 
thousands she needs from metal-hungry war industries. 
In a sort of Scattergood Baines deal she purchases the 
derelict for $500, reconditions it and sends it on its way 
to Boston with her crew of five old men. But while the 
Golden Hind is fighting through a howling gale on her 
trip to the Banks the Western Star is sighted awash and 
sinking. Then follows a chain of tragic incidents in which 
men die and hopes are lost as the treacherous Captain 
LeNotre sabotages the work of the Golden Hind so that 
the ruthless Captain Parren of the dragger Doubloon can 
gain control of her. But of course John Bannon is there 
to thwart those villainous designs, gaining afterward the 
hand of the lady fair, and in a series of somberly thrill- 
packed adventures LeNotre and Parren are foiled, a rich 
haul of fish is taken and the Western Star is recovered. 
As a Saturday Evening Postish type of adventure story 
this book is quite acceptable. Gilligan resembles a 
sort of sea-going Jeffrey Farnol in his attention to the ex- 
ternalities of characterization and his use of carefully 
placed allusions to minor incidents as a device for lend- 
ing portent to otherwise commonplace mysteries. There 
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are one or two strong expressions in the book and a short 
passage which might be construed as a condonation of 
murder but in general it is suitable for readers of college 
level and above though there is nothing but entertain- 
ment value in it. 


* *x *x 


Sedgwick, Alexander C. Tell Sparta. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Feb. 20, 1945. 342p. $2.50. 


A novel satirizing foreign correspondents is not a novelty. 
Probably the best of recent years was Waugh’s Scoop. 
Now one of the New York Times’ correspondents renews 
the theme with this story of dual purpose, of satire and 
eulogy. 


As to the satire which comes first and will remain upper- 
most in the mind of the reader, Mr. Sedgwick introduces 
the characters of the newspaper owner, J. J., who with his 
editorial big shots work on the seventeenth floor of the 
Advertiser building 


Here they banquet and discuss policy. Here they move 
in their own mysterious ways atop a man-built Mount 
Olympus. They madden you, gladden you, sadden 
you, instruct you, amuse you. They judge the just and 
the unjust, they chastise the wicked. They raise up 
and succor the oppressed, they strengthen the weak and 
lay low the mighty at times, and, at others, they weaken 
the weak some more and strengthen the already strong. 
They wish the hungry to be fed and the overfed to be 
fed. They are above the usual low-pressure storms of 
human emotions. They are the emotions. They are 
celestial weather prophets or human moods. They are 
the moods. They are the weathercocks (p. 16). 


Among J. J.’s employees are Pearl Nesbitt, who had plenty 
of “brass” and never hesitated to rework another corre- 
spondent’s story into her own slightly variegated words, 
and Clayton Klein the Westerner who knew more about 
using his expense account than about filing stories. Both 
were sent to the European theatre and managed to distort 
more facts and start more false rumors than the combined 
foreign offices. With the Advertiser’s representatives are 
grouped several correspondents of other papers such as 
the red-headed Francis Xavier McSweenie whose specialty 
was broadcasting, Younghusband, the Communist whose 
right views were the left ones, Offenhower who was in a 
state of perpetual emotion and a few others. On the right 
side with the right techniques were the correspondents of 
integrity, Adrian Maybury and Margaret Henshaw. They 
tried to get the facts at first-hand and report them faith- 
fully. 


After setting the characters in the reader’s mind the locale 
shifts from Paris, Bristol and Budapest to Athens where 
the Greeks are held up as the models of democracy. As 
liaison man between the story of the correspondents and 
the eulogy on the Greeks is introduced the character of 
Taki Papadopoulos who in the beginning was the Athens 
contact man for the Advertiser’s correspondents; when 
they began to bully him a bit and failed to show any 
depth of feeling upon the death of his grandmother, Taki 
shifted his allegiance to the better group and became most 
friendly with Adrian. Together they toured the fronts; 
then Taki became a pseudo-quisling to assist in the under- 
ground movement. At the story’s end he is instrumental 
in ambushing several top Germans in Greece at the time 
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when the British were beginning the final push against 
the Germans in Africa. But despite the activity of the 
Greek underground the people were crushed. “It may 
be,” reflected Maybury, “that Greece, which taught the 
world how to live, has also taught it how to die.” 


As satire Tell Sparta is only fairly effective. One simply 
cannot believe that such a large proportion of foreign 
correspondents should be as bad as Mr. Sedgwick makes 
out. Then, too, while Adrian is to represent the better 
type of correspondent, we rarely get from him statements 
that would be in character. In its other aspect, Tell 
Sparta is a eulogy of the Greek spirit that knew it faced 
a hopeless fight against the mechanized might of the Ger- 
mans but still fought on to teach the world “how to die”. 
Is the reader to assume that the correspondent of integrity 
faces enemy forces within the newspaper world as potent 
and numerous as the Greeks faced in the political world? 
If this novel has meaning that would seem to be it. Adults 
will find it of interest, even if not too well told. 


* * * 


Christie, Agatha. Remembered Death. Dood, Mead. 
Feb. 7, 1945. $2.00. 


If you accept the thesis that six intelligent, sober people, 
returning to their night club table after dancing, might 
all be mistaken about their proper places at that table, 
you will enjoy Agatha Christie’s latest. If you do not, 
you may feel that the writer has built up impartially and 
convincingly her case against all six of the people for the 
murder of a seventh, only to solve the difficulty by a ques- 
tionable device. 

The first half of the story is a series of flash-backs to the 
preceding twelve months. For a whole year it had been 
thought that gay lovely Rosemary Barton committed sui- 
cide at her birthday dinner. But meantime her eighteen- 
year old sister had found an unfinished love letter in 
Rosemary’s dressing gown. Then her husband received 
two anonymous notes hinting at murder. And the reader 
finds in the glimpses into lives and thoughts of the guests 
who sat at that birthday table sufficient motivation for 
any one of them to have dropped the cyanide into her 
champagne. 


There is a detective, Colonel Race of earlier stories. But 
the detecting is done by a surprise character. The Ches- 
tertonian formula is violated also in that the story is told 
in the see-all-know-all manner, and yet the reader is per- 
mitted to see no further into the characters’ minds and 
acts than is convenient for the writer at a particular page 
in the story. The book is, as always with a Christie 
product, entertaining; the pace is good; the suspense even- 
ly sustained. Her fans will demand it. 

Helen L. Butler, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Kielland, Axel. Shape of Danger. Tr. from the Swedish 
text by Carolyn Hannay. Little, Brown. Feb. 21, 1945. 
324p. $2.50. 


Shape of Danger is among the latest of the “underground” 
stories. Central characters are Iben Holt, the rich play- 
boy who was converted to the “underground” because he 
was so likely to go unsuspected, and Petter, the lovely, 
young woman-leader of the underground in Oslo. Part 
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One of the story gives the transformation of Iben from 
the night-club habitué and black-market customer to a 
smooth-working, fearless anti-Nazi. Part Two details the 
capture of their colleague Marion, the Jewess, who is of 
course rescued by the picturesque Gingernuts and Iben. 
The last section is the account of the sabotage of the 
German-held factory of Grafossen which had begun to 
manufacture a powerful explosive stolen from the formula 
of Professor Vetland. All in all, the verdict might be: 
thriller with war background, seasoned with plenty of 
action and some sex innuendo; for those adults who have 
a few hours to kill. 


Literary Guild---March Selection 


Tarkington, Booth. Image of Josephine. Doubleday, 
Doran. Feb. 23, 1945. $2.50. 


The story of a girl who presented an unpleasant image to 
the world but whose real self was quite different. Con- 
ditioned at fourteen by her grandfather who, with her 
consent, used his fortune to endow a museum and to per- 
petuate a symphony for his native city, she grew to adult- 
hood in the belief that she was as important to other 
people as to her grandfather and herself. Beautiful, well- 
versed in art and music, opinionated and offensively 
domineering, she was a thorn in the flesh to her fellow 
administrators of orchestra and museum, to her acquaint- 
ances, and eventually to the three men to whom she was 
successively engaged. The last of these, her distant and 
disinherited cousin recuperating from a war injury, played 
Petruchio to her Kathryn, and Kathryn-like she changed 
her contemptuous and contemptible self for one which, 
the author tells us, was her genuine nature. 


Unfortunately,Booth Tarkington comes off a poor second 
to Will Shakespeare. Josephine is never the scolding, 
hot-tempered, lovable shrew that Kate is; she is merely 
egotistic and bad-tempered. Jilted twice and faced with 
a similar third prospect, she changes because this time she 
loves the young man. How satisfied the reader is with 
this sudden right-about-face after twenty-seven years, and 
how much he cares by the time it happens whether she 
changes or not, is doubtful. True, the device of an un- 
suspecting and penniless young man offering himself as 
official fiancé for a spoiled and jilted young beauty is a 
familiar plot and a favorite one. Even for mature readers 
it is not necessarily an impossible one if deftly and spark- 
lingly handled. Probably readers of the American Maga- 
zine where this version of that plot ran under the title of 
Lovely Hellion liked it. Certainly, teen-age readers will 
love it. It will be a box office success as a movie. 
Helen L. Butler, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Chase, Stuart. Democracy Under Pressure. Twentieth 


Century Fund. Jan. 15, 1945. 143p. $1.00. 


Democracy Under Pressure has as its sub-title Special 
Interests vs. Public Welfare. It is the fourth in a series of 
six exploratory reports on postwar questions being made 
by Stuart Chase for the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
latter organization takes no stand, either for or against the 
position taken by Mr. Chase. Those familiar with the 
writings and viewpoints of the author will find this book 
in conformity with his earlier statements and positions. 
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First, last, and all the time Mr. Chase is opposed to 
monopolies. He cares not whether the monopolies be 
directed by Big Business, Big Labor, or Big Agriculture. 
He has harsh things to say about the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Farm Bureau, and the United Mine 
Workers. He clearly shows, even though such informa- 
tion should already be possessed by every intelligent per- 
son, that each of the three organizations mentioned is a 
menace to the welfare of the nation in general. He scores 
the selfish spirit which actuates pressure groups, and in- 
sists that only by a concerted effort of an unselfish nature, 
can the nation pass through the post-war period. 


He is certain that there will be no back-to-the-land move- 
ment after the war; he is uncertain as to whether labor 
unions will survive in the very probable post-war unem- 
ployment; he believes that a managed economy is com- 
patible with political democracy. Among his conclusions, 
the following stand out: Any expectation of free, unman- 
aged economies is academic. Economic systems must now 
be managed. Democracies can find the men capable of 
doing this. If the national income falls below 130 billion 
dollars, the national debt will be repudiated. Seventeen 
out of twenty Americans do not own their means of liveli- 
hood. Unless the economy is operated at substantial 
capacity life will become intolerable for them. In the 
modern world the dynamic output, the flow of good, is 
all important (passim, pp. 138-141). Mr. Chase is not 
dominated by an “ism” and any reader who reads this 
book will be the better informed for having done so. It 
may be recommended to all types of readers, since it is 
written in a style which is not at all technical. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph. D., 


Loyola University, Chicago 
* * * 


Thompson, Morton. Joe the Wounded Tennis Player. 
Doubleday, Doran. Mar. 8, 1945. 208p. $2.00. 


This marks the third offering of a type of book which can 
contribute but little to the advancement of American 
literature. Mr. Thompson’s book differs from those of 
his predecessors in that the people with whom his anec- 
dotes deal are not quite so bizarre as those of Smith and 
Wilson and in that there is a thread of continuity—an 
attempt to explain how a columnist gets that way. Other- 
wise it is of the same general type—a collection of experi- 
ences from the life of a columnist. 


Those experiences cover a wide range of subjects but some 
of the usual ones are there. Hollywood comes in as al- 
ways with the zany doings of its personalities. The 
whimsies of his mother, and the queer career of his 
brother “Lewie the Horse” are presented. “Lewie” will 
be familiar since his story was published in a recent issue 
of Readers’ Digest. There are many human interest 
stories—tragic, pathetic, brave, some illustrating the au- 
thor’s contention that “human beings are miscast for any- 
thing but comedy”. There is a chapter on food with an 
incredibly complicated recipe for cooking a turkey and a 
belief that food and women are natural enemies. The 
final chapter contains a survey of the different types of 
columns and the methods of columnists together with a 
plea for freedom of the press by removing it from the 
control of business. 
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Mr. Thompson characterizes his book as “A fragment of 
writing to show life in our times”. He is correct; it is 
fragmentary. There is some very minor value in the book 
but that is heavily overweighed by the obscenity and vul- 
garity which may be found as on pp. 103, 108, 134, 168, 
173. A statement on pp. 188-189 seems to indicate that 
the author finds no meaning in life. The addition of the 
grotesque illustrations of Virgil Partch is, scarcely an aid 
to the book which is not recommended. 


* * * 


Raddall, Thomas H. Roger Sudden. Doubleday, Doran. 
Mar. 8, 1945. 358p. $2.75. 


In a sense this is one of the “debunking” type of historical 
novels with the principal shattered illusion being the 
nature of the Acadians who are represented here as 
scarcely a desirable group of people. Assuredly Long- 
fellow would hesitate before recommending the book. 
However it is really a story of the adventures of Roger 
Sudden in Nova Scotia, the story of a ruined man who 
ended his career with the same status. 


Roger Sudden left his native Kent after the defeat of the 
Pretender at Culloden. After several years absence he 
returned to find Jacobite sentiment cooled. He deter- 
mined to seek his fortune in the colonies. To obtain ready 
cash he became a highwayman, robbing a Major Wolf. 


In 1749 he accompanied a group of colonists to Nova 
Scotia, took part in the founding of Halifax where he met 
the Foys, John and Mary, to whom he was strangely at- 
tracted. Captured by Indians in a raid on Halifax, Roger 
lived with them for several years learning their language, 
customs, and country. Upon refusal to accept an Indian 
wife, he was sold to the French at Louisbourg. There he 
worked for a merchant Rodriguez who had him smuggled 
into Halifax as his commercial agent. There Roger dis- 
covered that the Foys were agents of France. Being rather 
cynical, embittered against England and having a fortune 
to make, Roger disregarded that angle and went to work. 
He profited immensely on war contracts and became 
wealthy. When the Foys fled to Louisbourg, he deter- 
mined to follow since he felt that the French would 
dominate all of North America. However, he was rec- 
ognized by the Wolf he once robbed, now the famous 
general, and imprisoned. He escaped and went to Louis- 
bourg but when the English attacked loyalty reasserted 
itself and he betrayed the French. Wounded, he was 
captured by Indians but succeeded in influencing them to 
move away, thus wrecking the plans of the French to save 
Louisbourg and their domination of North America. Re- 
turning to Louisbourg he was executed as a spy just after 
the city had capitulated. Very lamely he takes comfort 
from discovering just before his death that the French 
could never succeed in dominating North America be- 
cause of their now famous “Maginot Line” complex. 


Roger Sudden is fairly well done as an adventure story 
but seems to have little historical value. Among objec- 
tionable features may be cited the emphasis placed on 
Roger’s facility in dealing with the many women in his 
life, a bit of the old English profanity of those days and 
a slurring reference to Saint Joseph on page 253. The 
book would not harm adult readers but there is no reason 
for recommending it to any extent. 
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Abridged Service—Obituary 


The current issue (vol. 2, no. 24, March 15, 1945) is the 
last issue of the Abridged Service, the one page classifica- 
tion of current best sellers published separately from the 
Main Service. The basic reason for its discontinuance is 
the difficulty inherent in setting up a rigid classification 
when the intellectual and emotional responses of readers 
and reviewers differ so widely. Furthermore, such a list, 
unless used by everyone and in every case with the full 
review of the book, inevitably leads to misunderstandings 
on individual books and that always weakens the value 
of the list. If a single book could be read simultaneously 
by many reviewers, as can be done when evaluating 
movies, some of the difficulties of rigid classification would 
be removed but this is impossible in a service which aims 
at speed as well as reliability. Also the attempts to use 
both moral and literary criteria in making a classification 
are sometimes confusing since a book may be morally un- 
objectionable and at the same time completely lacking in 
any positive value. We shall continue in the Main Service 
to list an evaluation of each book with the understanding 
that it represents only the individual reviewer’s judgment. 
In cases where subscribers to the Main Service have un- 
expired subscriptions to the Abridged Service the balance 
of such subscription will be credited to an extension of 
their subscription to the Main Service in the ratio of one 
issue of the Main to every four issues of the Abridged. 


Index to This Volume 
This is a complete index to Volume 4, April 1944-March, 
1945. After the reference to page and date there is given 
a numerical symbol indicating the moral classification of 
the book. These are the groups to which the symbols 
refer: 





Back Copies 


All back copies of Volume 4, with the exception 
of the April 1, 1944 issue, are available at 10 cents 
each. There are also available twentyone com- 
plete sets of Volume 4 at $2.00 each, unbound. 
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